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Formerly his friends had often dropped in to see him;
now, finding- him rarely at home, they stopped coming.
His mother was glad her son was not like the rest of the
young people at the factory,, but vague fears stirred within
her as she saw the stubborn efforts he was making to steer
his course away from the dark stream of the common
life.

"Are you sure you feel all right, Pasha?1' she would
sometimes ask him.

"Quite," he would answer.

"You're so thin!" she would say with a sigh.

He began bringing books home. He would read them
surreptitiously and always hide them when he had
finished. Sometimes he would copy out a passage and hide
the paper.

They saw very little of each other, and almost never
spoke together. In the morning he would drink his tea in
silence and go straight to work, returning for dinner at
noon. Only the most casual remarks were passed at the
dinner table, and when the meal was over he disappeared
again until evening. In the evening he washed, ate his
supper, then sat down with a book. On Sundays he left
the house in the morning and returned late at night, She
knew that he went to town and sometimes attended the
theatre, but no one from town ever came to see him, It
seemed to her that he talked less and less, yet at the same
time she noticed that he used new words which she could
not understand, while the rough expressions he had for-
merly used dropped out of his speech. Many new details
of his behaviour drew her attention: he stopped dressing
foppishly and began to give more care to the cleanliness
of his body and clothing* His movements became freer* his
manners simpler and less gruff. She was worried by these
inexplicable changes. He behaved differently with her
too: sometimes he would sweep the floor, he always made
his bed on Sundays and tried in every way to help her
with her work. Nobody else in the settlement ever did
that.